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Mr. Granp SacuEm AND Feiiow Crrrzens : 


We have assembled to celebrate the ninety-seventh anni- 
versary of the Declaration of American Independence. It 
was a Declaration made amid doubts, and dangers, and diffi- 
culties. It was maintained only after long struggles, and 
sacrifices, and suffering; and it was finally followed by a 
national prosperity so great as to have endeared the memory 
of the day, not only to the people of that generation, but 
also to their children and their children’s children. 

And yet the separation of the people of these States from 
Great Britain could, in no event, have failed long since to 
have taken place; and whatever may be our present dangers, 
that of subjugation by any European power, or even loss of 
national independence, is not among them. 

This anniversary comes to us, then, as his birthday comes 
to a man—not so much as a day on which to rejoice because 
he was born, as one on which to consider upon his situation, 
his duties, and his future. 

What, then, shall we say of the present condition of these 
United States ? 

On every hand an unprecedented material prosperity pre- 
vails. The three millions of people whosg declaration of 
independence we celebrate, then thinly scattered along the 
Atlantic seaboard, have grown to be the forty millions of our 
time. Everywhere this people have pushed back the forest and 
subdued the wilderness. To-day they hold the continent from 
one of the great oceans of the world to the other. Throughout 
all this vast territory,—rich in all the products of the torrid 
and temperate zones,—hamlets and villages, and even great 
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cities, have been built up; year by year the produce of their 
fields and their flocks, their ores and their minerals, their 
coals and their oils, their mills, and factories, and furnaces, 
have increased. Year by year they have gone on construct- 
ing ships and boats, roads and canals, railways and tele- 
graphs, until at last the entire land is knit together with the 
means of instant intercommunication and rapid intercon- 
veyance. Year by year the emigration from other shores, 
bringing stout arms and willing hearts, seeking homes and 
shelter here, has increased. Until now their ships whiten 
every ocean, their trade gathers its riches from every land, 
and the wealth and power and influence of this people are 
known and admitted of all nations. While throughout nearly 
all this vast domain, beyond even these material advantages, 
peace and order, intelligence and free education also prevail, 
and with them unbounded activity, untiring energy, and 
increasing wealth—all combining, on this anniversary, to 
swell our hearts with just and patriotic pride. 

But with and beyond all this marvellous prosperity, have 
we no real ground for alarm? Vastly as we surpass our 
fathers in numbers, and wealth, and power, are we not losing 
the public virtue and the private worth which adorned their 
lives? With our material prosperity has grown up every- 
where an insatiate desire for riches, unbridled luxury, and 
reckless extravagance. In their blind pursuit of wealth, men 
have ceased to consider how it was acquired if only it could 
be secured. On all sides greed and corruption abound. 
State and municipal councils, chosen to legislate for the well- 
being of the people, are too often occupied with private jobs 
and schemes of plunder. Their corruption has become so 
flagrant as to be'the subject of common remark and general 
assumption. With what anxiety on the part of all honest 
people is the meeting of a State Legislature attended. With 
what relief is its adjournment hailed, whether it be in our 
own State or in the neighboring sister States of Massachu- 
setts or Pennsylvania; whether the Legislature be controlled 
by one party or by the other. In what great city are not 
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tax-payers subjected to plunder by unnecessary street open- 
ings, unjust assessments, wasteful expenditures? In con- 
nection with what public office is there not believed to be a 
Ring; with what patronage some secret gain? While men 
without principle, seeking profit through political organiza- 
tions, ally themselves with the dominant party of the mo- 
ment, and call themselves Republicans in Philadelphia, or 
Democrats in New York, in order to wield the influence and 
control the patronage of the party for personal and selfish 
ends. Until only now and then some flagrant enormity raises 
a temporary public indignation, and they are driven, as these 
walls bear witness, from the power they abused and the 
shelter of the names and the society they have outraged. 

Indeed, ‘throughout a portion of our land larger than 
France, a region which submitted to the Federal Govern- 
ment nearly ten years ago, and which has been the special 
subject of its paternal care, which has been constructed and 
reconstructed, and even in parts re-reconstructed, a condi- 
tion of public demoralization prevails, which illustrates the 
results of rule by the worst. In which those having most 
to suffer and to lose, those most interested in the welfare 
and prosperity of the section, are shut out from its councils, 
and the adventurer, the “scallawag” and the “ carpetbag- 
ger,” reign in their stead. In which plunder, under the 
form of law, has been so general and so enormous as to des- 
troy public credit and paralyze even private energy. 

Nor is this demoralization confined to official conduct or 
to public life. 

Mark, how even in private life men are regarded for their 
fortunes rather than for their worth; how success causes 
fraud and wrong to be overlooked; what a struggle goes on 
for posts of public and private trust, which, rightly filled, 
could only be profitless and burdensome; how, from every 
part men seek the great marts to try their fortunes in the 
ventures of the hour, hoping to gather where they have not 
toiled ; how gambling in stocks, with the dangerous combi- 
nations it invites and the corruption it encourages, has be- 
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come general; how venial it is deemed to artificially inflate 
or depress prices, to create fictitious values by forced scarce- 
ness, or undue depression by combined attacks; nay, how 
public journals and men of influence, and even actions at 
law, are made part of the machinery to these ends. Observe, 
too, how rash adventures take the place of steady industry, 
how wild extravagance is applauded, and howa whole people 
make haste before all things to be rich. 


Now, what shall we say of these evils? Are they the fruits of 
this much-vaunted system of government of ours, or do they 
result from other and natural causes which the founders of 
these governments did not foresee, and, therefore, could not 
have provided against? And how far is it possible to over- 
come or to check these evils by any changes in our existing 
governments ? 

These are questions which it seems to me demand the 
thoughtful, earnest, dispassionate consideration of all citizens, 
and especially of all who concern themselves with political 
or public affairs. 

Our age has not been favorable to such reflections. With 
the Fathers who framed our governments this was otherwise. 
They had given to the philosophy of government years of 
profound and diligent study. They had passed through 
seven years of revolutionary trial. And, after those years of 
desperate struggle in arms they passed through yet other 
years, of the doubt, the depression, and the difficulties which 
surrounded the young confederacy. 

During all these days of devotion and sacrifice, days of 
steady habits, of moderate gains, of freedom from wild ex- 
travagance and speculation, men had occasion and oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly consider the whole subject of republican 
government; so that probably no body of men ever met_to | 
form a government in this world who were better fitted or 
prepared for that work. 

But with us this has not been so. Hurried on by the cares 
and excitements, and necessities of the hour, we have been 
content to adhere to the forms of government our Fathers 
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established ; and, ascribing to these forms a prosperity largely 
the result of natural advantages, have given slight heed to 
the principles these forms were designed to carry out, or to 
the changes in government which the altered condition of 
the country requires; but have gone on discussing past 
issues until we find ourselves in face of a demoralization so’ 
alarming as to demand of us now at least to pause and 
consider. 

It will, therefore, I trust, not be unprofitable to now recall 
the principles held by the Fathers, and the conditions to 
which they applied them, and the changes in the country 
which have since taken place; that we may be thus aided to 
judge what further measures are yet required to now carry 
those principles into eftect. 

They began, as we have just heard, by their declaration 
that government was of human, not divine origin; that it 
existed for the benefit of the governed not the rulers, and 
that it derived all its just powers from their consent. This 
was, indeed, a new gospel of government never to be too 
much born in mind. But beyond this the Fathers carefully 
and wisely considered what were the inalienable rights of 
persons, and in what respect the authority of government 
should be defined and limited. 

In their system of government,—and by that phrase I here 
include the whole authorities, State and Federal, they estab- 
lished to exercise power,—in their system of government, 
three cardinal principles were deemed essential. 

The first was that government should be defined, and 
limited against absolute power. Accordingly they framed 
their governments, both State and Federal, with prescribed 
and written Constitutions. These Constitutions defined what 
government might do, and provided what it might not do. 

From these Constitutions their governments derived all 
the authority they had, and it was only by these Constitutions 
that they had any just authority whatever. Such Constitu- 
tions were at once the source, the measure, and the limit of 
all their just powers over the governed. 
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The second essential upon which our Fathers acted was, 
that the exercise of the powers of government should be 
localized. 

They had rebelled against the mother country to which 
they were deeply attached, not merely because of taxation 
without representation, nor because of any special measures 
of oppression; for, as they themselves declared, “mankind 
are more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable than to 
right themselves by abolishing forms to which they are ac- 
customed.” Revolution would in the end have come even 
without.the particular grievances of which they complained. 
But our Fathers really revolted because they realized that 
dwelling on the edge of a wilderness, thousands of miles and 
months of time removed from the ruling government, that 
foreign power could never justly know nor understand what 
they required, and could not, therefore,—no matter how wise 
nor well disposed,—be able to appreciate or rightly provide 
for their necessities. 

They clearly realized, too, that, for a vast country like this, 
with all its variety of climate, production, and industry, free 
government must consist in self-government; and they real- 
ized also that self-government consisted in men governing 
themselves, not in their governing other people. 

That to decide what men should eat or wear, what roads 
should be opened, or licences given, by the vote of the whole 
people, would be as evil and as oppressive as to have such 
local and individual questions decided by a king or a foreign 
council. It was, therefore, the wise policy of our Fathers 
that each community should decide for itself the affairs that 
related to that community; that the State should determine 
only those matters which related to the whole State; while 
the national government was only to deal with those matters 
in respect of which all the nation had a common interest. 

Doubtless, my friends, there be men who can govern their 
families better than you or I govern ours. Yet we should 
think it a great hardship if such men undertook to govern 
our families for us. But, not only should we think this a 
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great hardship, but you may be sure our families would find 
it a great hardship also. Not because these men might not 
be better than we are; not because they might not be wiser 
than we are; but because God has given them no such rela- 
tion to our families as he has given to us, so that they could 
never understand, as we can, what our families require. 


Just so it is with government. The government of a great 
nation, by an absolute central authority, is like the govern- 
ment of one man’s family by a stranger; is like the govern- 
ment of one nation by a foreign nation. No matter how wise 
the persons who may administer such a government may 
be, no matter how just they may be, it will be unavoidable 
that they cannot know what the localities which they govern 
require; and, therefore, so far as relates to local matters, such 
a government cannot fail to be a bad and an oppressive 
goverment. 

The remaining fundamental principle of the Fathers’ sys- 
tem of government was that there should be no class privileged 
to perpetuate accumulations of property. They left every 
man free to accumulate, with all the powers God had given 
him, whatever property he lawfully might. But since God 
has given to no man the power to take with him out of this 
world the property he may have accumulated in it, and since 
he can only control the disposition of what he may leave 
behind him by the aid of positive law, they wisely gave no 
man power to perpetuate his accumulations. Accordingly, 
they prohibited entailed estates, rights by primogeniture, 
orders of nobility, mortmain, and generally favored the widest 
distribution of decedants estates. 

About these general principles there was no difference 
among the Fathers. Men differed, and differed widely, as to 
how powers should be distributed; as to what powers were 
to be lodged in the Federal, and what should be left to the 
State governments. But as to the rights of individuals, 
Federalists and Democrats were agreed. It was the Federal- _ 
ist, Alexander Hamilton, who defined a despotism asa govern- | 
ment in which all power is concentrated in a single body, 
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whether elective or not. It was his great follower, the Whig, 
Daniel Webster, who declared that liberty consisted in the 
limitations of government. ° 

When, therefore, the present Federal Constitution came 
to be adopted, you will remember that the discussions were 
not as to what powers government might exercise over the 
governed, but only as to how those powers, acknowledged as 
proper to be exercised by a republican government, should 
be distributed; which should be given to the new Federal 
government, which reserved to the States. 

But in applying their principles, our Fathers had to deal 
with a condition of these States and people which—short for 
a nation as the intervening time has been—was a condition 
wholly different from that of our day. . How great the dif- 
ference is between even the States and people which eighty- 
five years ago adopted the present Federal Constitution and 
those of our time, it is not easy now to realize. 


At that time the thirteen States which formed this govern- 
ment were entirely sovereign and separate. They lay stretched 
along the Atlantic coast, having behind them a wilderness 
without limit, and in large part unknown. The people of 
those feeble States spoke, indeed the same language, and, 
had laws of the same general character, but their origins 
had been different, their habits dissimilar, their views unlike. 
Communication between them was rare and difficult, trade 
paltry and infrequent. Then a few roads were opened near 
the coast, along which great wains toiled slowly with goods, 
while on the more inland ways traffic was carried on by the 
pack-horse and the sumpter mule. Men drifted slowly down 
the rivers on rafts, or worked the flat-boat and the batteaux 
up the current by the aid of the sail or the setting pole, and 
thus carried on the inland navigation, now grown to over 
four millions of tons a year. Then a pound of tea or a 
silken kerchief was an unusual luxury, and a bright ribbon 
was a handsome present. Hven Jefferson, when Secretary 
of State, and called in haste to meet with the Cabinet, was 
twenty-eight days of diligent traveling from his home to this 
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city, and now one can leave here at night and reach Monti- 
cello comfortably the next noon. 

It was for States thus weak, and separate, and poor, for 
people thus distinct, and frugal, and thoughtful, with occu- 
pations, and habits, and temptations wholly unlike those of 
our generation, that our Fathers sought to establish govern- 
ment. And if, in establishing it, they apprehended evils 
which never arose, and failed to provide for those which do 
now exist, it was because the subsisting evils have come in 
with a growth, riches, and consolidation wholly unprece- 
dented, and mainly resulting from inventions, and methods 
of intercommunication then unsuspected. So that the present 
wealth and centralization of the country could not then have 
been foreseen, nor provision made against the particular 
evils which attend it. 

The parties which were formed upon the establishment of 
the Federal Government, were, therefore, naturally parties 
as to the construction to be given to the Constitution and 
the powers which might be exercised under it. In the very 
earliest Congresses the power of Congress to impose duties 
for protection, to make internal improvements, and to estab- 
lish a National Bank, were raised and discussed. 


These questions were indeed not questions as to whether 
the particular authority in controversy might be exercised 
at all. For no one regarded the building of a dock, or the 
giving of a bounty, or the establishment of a bank, to be 
beyond the province of government; and indeed these were 
powers which had all been cxercised by the States. But the 
difference about them was only as to which of our dual 
Governments such authority was lodged in. 

About such questions, wherever the language of the Con- 
stitution was not clear and explicit, the views of honest and 
conscientious men might well differ. 

Those who favored a system of paternal government; who 
desired government not only to preserve order and main- 
tain security, but to undertake the protection of industry, 
the execution of internal improvement, the direction of the 
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finances, the control of education, would naturally, when any 
question arose as to whether a particular power should be 
exercised by State or Federal authority, look with favor upon 
its exercise by the central government; while, on the other 
hand, men, whose frame of mind made them apprehensive 
of authority and jealous of‘the rights of individuals, would, 
even if a particular power was one confessedly proper to be 
exercised by government, naturally side, if the language of 
the Constitution admitted of doubt, against the transfer of 
power from the narrower range of State to the wider range 
of Federal authority. 

That is, the parties which arose under our Constitution 
were those of Federal and of State rights. And since, from 
the dual nature of our government, national matters were 
allotted to the Federal, local and special ones to the State 
governments, these were the only national parties the time 
admitted of. The party of State rights came to be called 
Democrats; not, however, let us remember, because the rights of 
States are in themselves important, except as they tend to preserve 
local and limited government, and thus secure the rights of per- 
sons, but because those rights were thus indirectly involved. 

For sixty years after the Constitution was adopted, the 
views of the people on these questions of the distribution of 
power remained substantially the same. During all these 
years, the issues of bank, of tariff, and of internal improve- 
ments continued to be discussed, and were indeed the prin- 
cipal national issues. And the views as to the distribution 
of the powers of government between the State and Federal 
authorities, which during this long period generally pre- 
vailed, were substantially the views which had in the 
beginning been maintained by Madison and his compeers. 

This dual system of government, this combination of sove- 
reign states into one sovereign nation, this double allegiance 
which each citizen owed to the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, was one of those things few foreigners could under- 
stand, but it was one, twenty years ago, discussed in every 
country store, talked over around every bar-room fire, revived 
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upon the stump and platform at every election from Maine 
to Georgia. Everywhere it was understood, and everywhere 
the restraints and limitations of the Constitution were in- 
sisted upon. 

But in time a new question arose—that of Slavery in the 
Territories. 

Upon that question many Democrats sided with the South, 
not because they favored slavery, but because the Federal 
Government, having been established by Slave States, and 
having received no power to deal with slavery except to pro- 
vide for the return of fugitives from service, could not, in 
their judgment, rightfully interfere with slavery. That is, 
upon the slavery question, Democrats took the side of the 
rights of the States which happened to be the side of slavery ; 
but they did this, not because they were for slavery, but be- 
cause they were for the States. 

_ This slavery agitation was continued for many years. It 
involved moral as well as political questions; the rights of 
government over the governed, as well as the extent of Fede- 
ral power. Men talked then of the higher law, and of a duty 
above the Constitution. It divided the Democratic party 
itself, and, in a degree, took the place of the previous ques- 
tions about the distribution of the powers of government. 
Meantime a new generation was growing up, and the changes 
in the nature of the country itself—which, in the end, proved 
more controlling than any public discussion or party action 
—were becoming complete. 

When the Constitution was adopted, it was thought that 
the danger of the future was, not that the new government 
would absorb too much power, but that the State govern- 
ments would cripple, resist, and defy it. 

Under the circumstances then existing, these views were 
probably justified. But the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion gave a new and marvelous development to the natural 
unity of the land. For no sooner had the steamboat begun 
its journeys up the great rivers of the interior, than it drew 
together within days of each other, people before separated 
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by weeks. Thus internal trade was developed, and with it 
wealth and population increased, and by these in turn new 
means of intercommunication were established. Roads 
were extended, turnpikes built, canals dug, post routes mul- 
tiplied, newspapers distributed; day by day the people erew 
richer; the wilderness was step by step occupied and over- 
come; trade and intercourse between different parts in- 
creased, and a better understanding and greater homo- 
geneousness among the people of the different States 
followed; until at last the railway was invented, drawing 
together within hours the people whom the steamboat had 
only brought within days of each other; and then last, and 
most centralizing of all, the telegraph was introduced. 
putting all parts of the land into instant communication 
with each other. 

Beyond all this, of all the thirty-seven States, twenty-four 
never were original States at all. Nearly all of these have 
known no life that was not part of or connected with that of 
the Federal Government. From their earliest settlement 
they were Federal Territories, living upon Federal bounty, 
controlled by Federal officers, subject in all things to Federal 
legislation, and, when they came at last to be States, their 
people could not forget the territorial relations of their 
earlier years, nor have that State pride and that veneration 
for State rights which the citizens of the original States 
possess. 

From the moment, therefore, the question of Slavery 
ripened into secession, and thus brought on a test of physical 
strength, the changes in the nature of the eountry were 
apparent. It would have been just as unlawful to have 
seceded fifty years before, but had such a secession then 
occurred, it would not have been put down. But, when the 
late war broke out, the people of the North, who had been 
largely traders, manufacturers and travelers, instinctively 
felt that these States had become actually consolidated and 
one, and must be kept together, and, with a wonderful un- 
animity, they permitted the Federal power to exercise dur- 
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ing the war general and absolute authority. But the people 
of the South, who had remained chiefly agriculturalists, 
among whom the planter was the first citizen, whose terri- 
tory was much more sparsely settled, and whose trade 
and means of intercommunication were far less developed, 
believed in no such consolidation, and saw in Union no 
necessity. 

The war justified the judgment of the North, and proved 
for the present at least, the nationality of the whole country. 
In carrying on the war the Federal Government had, besides 
exercising its ordinary powers, impressed citizens, made 
forced loans, monopolized the control of the banks and cur- 
rency, arrested on suspicion, imprisoned at will, suspended 
Habeas Corpus, resisted the Courts, and done all this not 
only without the consent, but against the armed resistance 
of some, and the protest of others of the States. In short, 
it exercised throughout, of its own will, the most general 
and the most absolute national powers. 

The war resulted in the abolition of Slavery and the con- 
quest of the South. With peace the United States stood 
forth with but twenty-five States, the others were its con- 
quered territory. But it stood forth with national prestige 
and power second to no country upon earth. 

Following the war, came reconstruction, with the regula- 
tion of suffrage and the control of elections by Congress, 
and finally the establishment of its power over vested rights. 
All in effect working a revolution; a revolution which the 
changes in the physical condition of the country had long 
been preparing the people for, but which the war precipitated. 

And yet during all these years of war and of reconstruc- 
tion, the Democratic party raised its voice for the rights of 
States, and against the usurpations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But that cry though heard was not heeded. And it 
was not heeded, because the circumstances and the con- 
dition of the country were changed, not because the people 
no longer favored limited and localized government, at least 
so far as they thought about principles at all, But since 
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limited and localized government were presented under cir- 
cumstances that involved, as the people thought, nationality 
and the necessary supremacy of the Federal Government, 
and since they were determined, above all things, upon 
maintaining nationality, they decided as they did. 


Tn their nature, in their development, in their relations, in 
their intercourse, the States have indeed grown. together; 
and a generation has come up whose ideas of the relation of 
the Federal Government to the States, so far from according 
with the true relation, accords rather with the real relation 
of the Federal Government to the Territories. If you enquire 
of the young men of the country, and of the women of what- 
ever age, you will find that, as to at least three-fourths of 
them, such is the nature of whatever views on the subject 
they have. 

If, then, the changes in the country itself and in the ideas 
of the people have been so great, our first duty is to recog- 
nize the fact. It is always a duty frankly to recognize and 
to make the best of the inevitable. And however clear it 
may be to us who are familiar with the compromises of the 
Constitution and the rights of the States, that the Federal 
Government has assumed powers alike unwarranted and un- 
constitutional, we must not let the unavoidable logic of our 
convictions prevent us from remembering that behind all 
constitutions remains the right of revolution. That what 
the people as a whole, really, soberly, and finally determine 
upon, they will have, and, as this day reminds us, have a 
right to have. For after all, this Federal Government was 
established by the People, and for the People. Its just 
rights depends upon their consent. They did indeed ordain 
a fundamental law, and prescribe how it alone should be 
amended. But a new condition of things having arisen, 
they insisted upon changes in that law, and did in fact 
change it. Perhaps regularly and wisely, and perhaps, as 
most of us have thought, irregularly and unwisely, but none 
the less did they change it. They are the source of power, 
accountable only to themselves; and if there be anything in 
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the world the people of these United States have settled, 
and settled irrevocably, it is that this is a nation, not a con- 
federation of sovereign States; that within its limits slavery 
shall remain abolished, and political rights be denied to no 
man because of race or color, and that the Federal Goverr- 
ment shall have power to preserve and enforce these rights. 


We find ourselves, therefore, face to face this day with a 
new situation. A vast, powerful united nation has taken 
the place of a few separate and sovereign States. Our central 
government has, by amendments, by construction, by as- 
sumption, but, above all, by the consent and will of the 
people, absorbed all the substantial powers of government. 
It is idle to attempt to roll back the past and return to those 
constructions of the Constitution now so repeatedly rejected. 
If we could reduce our population to a few millions, without 
the steamboat, the railway, and the telegraph, then it might 
be possible to restore the strict State rights construction of 
the past. But if we cannot undo the physical changes which 
have led to these political results, we cannot expect to reverse 
those results. 

But if we could reverse those results, we should even then 
but partially and imperfectly remedy the evils which now 
exist. 

These evils arise, first and above all, I think, from the 
power of private and special legislation. 

Ina poor and sparse community just establishing a govern- 
ment, as this State was a century ago, the local questions 
and private claims which exist are insignificant. But as the 
State grows richer, the opportunities for profit in the form 
of grants of special privileges and franchises increase, and 
the inducements to corrupt legislation increase with these 
accordingly. New York has now a population larger and 
vastly richer than that of the whole country at the Revolu- 
tion. Men can find fortunes by the monopolies of ferries 
and roads and streets its Legislature can grant. The power 
that Legislature possesses to create corporations, to author- 
ize combinations, to grant privileges, and confer special 
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rights, is the power to enrich one man at the expense of the 
whole. Few sought such monopolies in the early days of 
the State, because few such monopolies were then valuable; 
but now, that such grants have become valuable, those who 
seek them besiege the Legislature for their gift, until it has 
of late years become a prey to schemes for private grants 
and private gains. Those who seek such grants not only 
seek to influence and corrupt the Legislature, but to control 
it. Beginning with the primaries, they put their men for- 
ward, carrying them through the nominating conventions 
and sustaining them at the polls, so that such members, if 
elected, go to Albany, not to represent the people, but the 
jobbers that elevated them. Every year the number of 
private acts increases. They number already nine-tenths of 
the whole legislation. We have indeed repeatedly seen the 
Legislature continuing to sit for weeks beyond a legitimate 
session, without any known or lawful compensation, because 
of the number of its private bills. Indeed, no public advan- 
tage can result from any private grant ; while, as regards 
local legislation, since the Legislature cannot know what 
roads or bridges or corporations are needed in particular 
localities, in acting on such and kindred questions it cannot 
but act blindly, if not recklessly and corruptly. 

Such evils are not confined to New York. They prevail 
in all the States were private legislation is of value and is 
permitted. They are among those evils, I repeat, which 
were not foreseen, and could not have been anticipated by 
the Fathers. And yet their cure lies in a simple extension 
of. that general principle of limiting the range and action of 
‘government which lies at the foundation of the Fathers’ 
system. In every State of this Union, and in most European 
‘nations, it has been found essential to impose some constitu- 
tional limitations upon government. So that whether exer- 
cised by persons born to place, or chosen by the people, 
government should equally be restrained, in favor of individ- 
‘ual rights, from exercising certain powers. On the same 
principle, what is needed to substantially overcome the evils 
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estlting from the late enormous growth of private and 
special legislation, is to restrict the Legislature from such 
powers of legislation. This has already been done in some 
of the Western States, notably in the Republican State of 
Iowa, and with the best effects. In that State the Legisla- 
ture is prohibited by the fundamental law from passing any 
private act. Whatever is done, must be done by public act, 
equally open to all citizens. Such a provision may be at- 
tended at times with some inconvenience, though I doubt 
even the need of that, but such inconvenience, if it exists, is 
of small importance compared with the public good which 
must necessarily result from putting an absolute end to cor- 
rupt legislation, by depriving the Legislature of the power to 
permit plunder. The late amendments to our Constitution 
proposed by the Constitutional Commission, although in this 
respect less thorough than I could have wished, would have 
been a long stride in the right direction, and the mutilation 
of those amendments by the Legislature is, indeed, greatly 
to be regretted. For nothing short of a change in the fun- 
damental law will effect a cure of these evils. 

From the very nature of things, so long as the necessary 
public legislation is small, and private legislation is largely 
profitable, so long must such evils be in a greater or less 
degree looked for, and reform in these respects prove but 
partial and temporary. A State in which men are left at full 
liberty to follow their private business without troubling 
themselves about public affairs is, doubtless, a most fortun- 
ate State, provided such neglect can be safely permitted, 
and will not necessarily end in leaving the government to 
the worst, as will result wherever the worst alone profit by con- 
ducting government. We shall be free to indulge in such 
neglect in proportion as we limit the power of government 
against that private and special legislation which affords in- 
ducements to corruption, and restrict it to those public 
measures which, operating equally on all citizens, leave no 
special advantage to be sought or gained by any. When so 
much of legislation as especially affects those localities is 
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relegated to the county and town authorities; when claims 
against the State can only be recovered through a court of 
justice ; when the Legislature is actually stripped of the 
power of giving private grants and special privileges and 
legislation as to such things is made absolutely general, 
then, and not until then, will there be in these respects—no 
matter which party is in power—permanent improvement in 
legislation. Where the carcass remains there will the vul- 
tures be also. 

If there be a necessity for such restraints upon the State 
Governnents, still more are they likely to be, and at no dis- 
tant time needed in respect of the Federal power. 

When Congress shall have fully entered on the business of 
private legislation; when it shall proceed generally, as it has 
just begun to do, to grant private charters and create special 
privileges and franchises in the States, the result will be to 
unite upon Washington all the lobbies and improper influ- 


-ences now distributed among the various State Capitals, and 


bring about there a corruption, as much worse than that 
which prevails at any State Capital, as the power of the Fed- 
eral Government is greater and more general than that of 
any State. 

Hitherto the legislation of Congress has been chiefly gen- 
eral. Doubtless its power to determine what shall be ex- 
pended for public works and buildings in particular localities 


.too often controls Representatives, and leads to evil com- 
_binations and log-rolling. But this influence is of a quasi 


public nature. So that, except grants of the public lands, 
subsidies, and those provisions of the tariff for protection so 
shaped as to give bounties to particular persons, Congress 
has hitherto had little opportunity for direct corruption. 
But with the special legislation, I fear the opportunity for 
and inducement to corruption will come also. Doubtless, 
such special legislation is not warranted by those construc- 
tions of the power of Congress which formerly prevailed; 
and to return to such constructions would tend to prevent 
these evils. But such constructions are based upon a general 
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narrowness of Federal powers in conflict with the prevailing 
ideas. But to restrain Congress by direct amendment from 
such legislation, is to conflict with no man’s views of how 
the Constitution should be construed, and it might, there- 
fore, be hoped that upon such issues men heretofore divided 
in politics would unite. Besides, no construction would 
prevent the exercise by Congress of certain powers clearly 
within its authority, which have neverthless now become 
dangerous and evil. 


Indeed, there are respects in which it might be for the 
interest of the people if the powers of Congress were en- 
larged. For instance, so as to permit it to prescribe uniform 
regulations in respect of “commercial paper,” and the lia- 
bility and duties of common carriers. But would it not be 
better in every respect if instead of leaving Congress to 
assume—as by and by it will—to legislate on such subjects, 
the needed powers were now expressly given it, and its other ” 
powers be at the same time so limited and defined as to re- 
strain it, equally as the States are restrained, from impairing 
vested rights, and beyond that from entering at all on this 
dangerous class of private and special legislation which now 
threatens us. 

Another source of our present evils is to be found in the 
enormous increase and centralization of official patronage. © 
With the growth of the country, offices and patronage have 
grown also. But especially is this true of the Federal 
patronage. So wholly insignificant did this patronage seem 

_to the Fathers that they made no provision on that subject, 
and the first Congress was in doubt whether the Executive 
could remove from office at all. To-day there are in the# 
hands of the President more than 80,000 appointments over 
which he exercises absolute and immediate control. Before 
the telegraph, although this patronage was large, it was im- 
possible for him to exercise it as now. Communication by 
mail-was then too slow to admit of proper enquiries and 
prompt discipline in remote parts of the country, and the 
patronage was therefore necessarily largely delegated. 
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But now, by the aid of the telegraph, the President knows 
in the morning as well what has happened the day before in 
Oregon’ as in Maryland; and can discipline every office 
holder who fails to keep his shoulder up to the administra- 
tion collar, even in the remotest parts, as promptly as if he 
were a clerk in the Treasury. The result is, that he wields 
that army of officials as if it were one man. And with their 
active interest, and that of their friends and relations, they 
can almost control not only nominations but elections. This 
evil, of which we have felt the commencement only, it has 
been proposed to cure by what is styled civil service reform. 
But no examination or proficiency in learning will work any 
substantial curé for this evil. It can be radically cured only 
by decentralizing and limiting this power. In what precise 
way, it may be difficult now to suggest. Perhaps by local- 
izing the selection of such officers as properly can be chosen 
by the localities—as, for instance, postmasters and tax- 
gatherers, and the like, and by making the tenure of office 
for those appointed by the President depend upon good 
behavior. But certain it is that this patronage is now so 
enormous that it must be in some way restricted ‘and re- 
duced if it is not to continue to be abused. 

Finally, as regards the third essential of free government, 
the absence of any class privileged to perpetuate accumula- 
tions of property—pray regard the great corporations of our 
day. Springing from small associations; allowed, in the 
supposed interests of trade to increase and consolidate—note 
the-gigantic concerns that now overshadow the land. Hold- 
ing estates vaster than any noble, without conscience, with- 
out moral or personal accountability, and without end, and 
without possible inducement to seek the public good. Having 
for their best object the private gain of the corporators, often 
only the wrongful gain of their managers. To-day some of 
these concerns absolutely control the State, that created 
them. Others extend over thousands of miles of territory, 
and will soon, if they do not now, control the selection of 
every member of the Legislature and of Congress along their 
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routes, and be ready to combine with others of their kind to 
control the nation. 

Since the world began, nothing so dangerous to good 
government as these gigantic artificial creatures ever existed; 
for they not only monopolize power, centralize wealth, and 
exercise control without responsibility, but their shares afford 
facility and temptation to speculation and corruption which 

‘ make the influence of these companies alike dangerous and 
demoralizing. And no man need fear that these enormous 
and perpetual artificial creatures are needed to secure such 
unions of capital as may be required for great public works. 
Such unions could be authorized and secured without eXpos- 
ing us to corporations of the present dangerous powers and 
dimensions. Neither need any one be apprehensive about 
interfering with the natural rights of corporations. Doubt- 
less that is the best government which, while it preserves 
order and security, governs least; and giving no bounty to 
any class at the expense of the rest, leaves the freest trade 
and the largest liberty practicable to all. But corporations 
have no natural rights: they exist only by the force of posi- 
tive law. God never made anything so dangerous as a great 
corporation; it was left to the folly or the wickedness of 
men to contrive it. Being the creature of the law, it has 
no rights except those given by the law, and, like other 
monsters introduced by government, it should for public 
safety, if brought in at all, be brought in caged. 

Now, no reaction in respect of the powers of the Federal 
Government, no return to old constructions, will give the 
country the remedies against these evils it now needs. They 
can only be attained by direct and positive limitations of the 
powers of government. Not only do revolutions not go 
backward; not only is it impossible to make the people of 
these Thirty-seven States,—the majority of them born and 
brought up since the old discussions as to the distribution of 
‘powers ceased and those as to slavery began, and knit to- 
gether by every facilty of trade and communication,—feel in 
respect of State pride and State rights as our Fathers felt; 
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but if we could go back to those constructions of Federal 
power, these evils would not even then be cured. That can 
only be done by positive limitations on the powers of the 
Legislatures, both State and Federal; inhibiting the exercise 
of those powers that should not be exercised at all; localizing, 
where practicable, the exercise of the powers that must be 
retained, and restricting within safe limits the authority and 
the combinations of the great Corporations. 

History furnishes no precedent for the possible future of 
this nation. Vast, fertile, salubrious, settled at a late age, 
and thus enabled to avail itself of all the learning, experience, 
and progress of older nations; fitted for every form of pro- 
duction, of manufacture, and of trade; lying in the oceans 
between the Orient and Europe; it has within the century 
passed from a few feeble colonies to a nation of the mightiest 
power and wealth; while indefinite room for growth and 
progress still remains to it. 

But, alas! the difficulties of government increase with the 
numbers governed. If but a few persons dwelt upon this 
island, they might all retain the largest liberty. But as num- 
bers increase, and men crowd upon each other, each must in 
some degree restrain the exercise of his own rights, or trench 
upon those of his neighbor, and thus the difficulties of govern- 
ment begin. With increasing number and increasing capital, 
they increase. Our people have been disposed to think that 
the form of government bequeathed them by their Fathers 
would of itself work a cure for all the evils of humanity. At 
length it must be seen that this is notso. And although the 
national domain still affords a refuge to the laboring man, 
when crowded down by competition in the great cities, that 
European laborers do not have—which is in itself a reason 
why these lands should not be parted with, except in limited 
quantities to actual settlers—yet grave difficulties and grave 
evils do now exist, It is time our people realized that to us 
is now given the arduous task of adapting the free institu- 
tions which our Fathers so wisely established for a sparse 
and poor and frugal people, to the numbers and wealth and 
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luxury of our time. That the government of a great nation 
cannot safely be left to neglect, nor to the care of those who 
seek it only for the personal profit that results. That such 
a government demands the care and attention of all honest 
citizens: and even beyond that, demands also the application 
of sound principles and wise methods to the circumstances 
existing. 

_ Of course, I speak only for myself. But I speak boldly, 
for I feel deeply. I know, everyone of you knows, that the 
evils I have dwelt upon do really beset us. On every side 
the people complain, demanding, indeed, relief not always 
wise, but showing by their complaints that they recognize at 
least the presence of evil. For myself, I am convinced, too, 
that the remedy and the only real remedy for these evils will 
be mainly found in limiting and localizing the exercise of the 
powers of the State and Federal Legislatures, the patronage 
of the Executive, and the growth and privileges of private 
corporations. Limitation by construction if may be, if not by 
direct constitutional amendment, but in any event limita- 
tion; localization by States and within States, but yet 
localization. 

Now, whatever may be the parties of the future, I shall be 
found on the side of those who seek by such truly democratic 
means to put bounds to corruption and absolute power, 
and to preserve limited and localized, and thereby free 
government. ‘ . 

But remembering that the party which had opposed the ex- 
isting Constitution had, after its adoption, conformed them- 
selves to the new situation, and then had come before long to 
a control of the country, lasting for fifty years, my wish would 
be—that this same great Democratic party should once more 
fully and frankly confront the situation; and, recognizing 
the revolution through which the country has passed and 
the changes in the government which have resulted, should 
apply to the existing situation those principles of limiting 
and localizing government that lie at the foundation of our 
faith. That, having purged and purified itself, it should set 
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its face against the creation of great corporations, the abuse 
of executive power and patronage, and all forms of private 
and special legislation, and should call around it all those 
who, whatever their views heretofore, now seek to limit and 
localize the powers of government. And thus uniting all of 
true Democratic principles, however separated by the excep- 
tional events of late years, once more resume that control of 
the country it so long exercised to its own credit and the 
highest public good. 


